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THE COLLINS FAMILY AND CONNECTIONS. 

By Ensley Moore, B.S. 

It is a fortunate land to which a good man comes. America 
was fortunate when the first Collins came from old England to 
New England. Illinois was most fortunate when the Collins 
boys came into the then territory of Illinois. It was a glorious 
part for religion and freedom and education that the Collins 
family and its connections took in the coming commonwealth. 
They were upbuilders in business and in righteousness, and 
their names should be handed down "to the generations follow- 
ing." 

John Collins is the furthest back of the family referred to 
so far as known, in England. He lived, died and was buried in 
London and Brampton, County of Suffolk. His sons, Edward 
and John, came to America prior to 1640, Edward lived near 
Cambridge, and John in Boston, and afterward in Braintree, 
all in Massachusetts. 

The family came on down to William, son of William and 
Ruth Cook Collins (Ruth born in Wallingford, Conn.), who 
was born October 9, 1760. 

This William, and his wife Esther Morris, born at Morris 
Point, Conn., were the parents of Eliza, William Morris, Amos 
Morris, Almira, Augustus, Anson, Michael, Maria, William 
Burrage and Frederick Collins. 

In the Presbytery Reporter, published at Alton, 111., Sep- 
tember, 1859, by Rev. A. T. Norton, was this statement, refer- 
ring to the establishment of Illinois College : "The earliest con- 
siderable subscription was $400, made by Deacon William Col- 
lins, Sr., of Collinsville." 

Mr. Norton ought to have known about Mr. Collins, for in 
a sketch of Norton's life he states : "At the age of ten years he 
became an inmate of the family of Deacon William Collins, of 
Litchfield, Conn., where he remained until the age of fourteen." 




Collins Homestead 
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Norton, in his "Presbyterianism in Illinois" says: "Col- 
linsville church (the place at its first settlement was called 
Unionville) Madison county, 111., was organized May 3, 1823, 
by Rev. Salmon Giddings, with these members, viz : William 
Collins, Esther Collins, Augustus Collins, Elizabeth B. Collins, 
Eliza Collins, Almira Collins, Frederick Collins", and four 
other persons. "Seven of these belonged to the family of Deacon 
William Collins, who came to this place in the Fall of 1822, 
with his wife, three daughters and one son. Four of his six 
sons, viz : Augustus, Anson, Michael and William B., had pre- 
ceded him by several years. The family were from Litchfield, 
Conn., to which place Wm. Collins, when a young man, had re- 
moved from Guilford, Conn. The church, from its formation 
until the Fall of 1843, worshipped in a house erected in 1818, 
the first frame meeting-house built in Illinois". 

Amos Morris, third son of William, was the father of Mor- 
ris Collins, born Oct. 13, 1813. He married Martha Wickes 
Blatchford, Nov. 4, 1852. She died in Hartford, Conn., May 
19, 1862. He married (afterwards) Miss Hannah Adams. Mr. 
Collins was born in Blanford, Mass., and emigrated to Illinois 
in 1832, where he made his home with his uncles at Naples. The 
cholera broke out soon after his arrival, and the first work he 
did was to make pine coffins and help bury the dead as they 
came up the Illinois river, for many were immigrants just com- 
ing into the country. In 1836 Morris Collins opened a store 
in Jacksonville. In 1843, he began dry goods business in St. 
Louis. Then he and his brother-in-law, E. W. Blatchford, en- 
gaged in manufacturing sheet lead and pipe in St. Louis/ In 
St. Louis Mr. Collins was an Elder in the First Presbyterian 
church. He went to Hartford, then returned to St. Louis, and, 
his health failing, he removed to Jacksonville, where he died 
March 19, 1873. He was the father of John Blatchford, Amos 
Morris, Martha Blatchford (wife of J. F. Downing) and Alice 
Blatchford Collins, besides four other children who died young. 

Almira Collins came west with her parents in 1822, and 
was married to the Rev. Salmon Giddings, of St. Louis, Dec. 4, 
1826. They had one son, Frederick S. Giddings, who was grad- 
uated from Illinois College in 1847. He was graduated from 
Yale Law School in 1852, lived in Collinsville and opened an 
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office in St. Louis, but soon moved to Quincy, where, for a time 
he owned and edited the Whig. Mr. Giddings' father had made 
some investments in real estate in St. Louis, which proved so 
valuable as to require all of Frederick's attention, of late. He 
went to Madison, Wis., some years ago, where he died about 
three years ago. He was a delightful man, and generous to 
"unnumbered good causes." The Rev. Salmon Giddings rode 
one thousand miles on horseback in the winter, from Connecti- 
cut, and arrived in St. Louis, April 6, 1816, having preached 
along the way in New York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. He 
organized the First Presbyterian church in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber, 1817. Before the close of his life he had organized seven- 
teen Presbyterian churches, about one-half of which were in 
Illinois. He died Feb. 1, 1828, having accomplished great 
things, through the help of God, in his forty-five years of life. 
His remains were deposited in a vault beneath his pulpit. 

Augustus Collins, son of William, was engaged with his 
brothers in Collinsville and St. Louis from 1817, till his death 
in 1828, in St. Louis. He was the father of Henry Talmadge 
Collins so long known as a teacher here in Jacksonville, where 
he (H. T.) was graduated from Illinois College in 1845. His 
mother, after Augustus Collins' death, became the wife of Dr. 
Bazaleel Gillett, and they lived for many years in the Fitzsim- 
mons house on Grove street. William H. Collins said : "When 
the effort to make Illinois a slave state failed, the friends of the 
free state cause had a barbacue at Collinsville. It was largely 
attended, and Augustus Collins was orator of the day. The 
speech he made was published in full in the Edwardsville Spec- 
tator. It was a very strong and eloquent speech. During the 
campaign of 1860, I republished it in the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal." 

Anson Collins was in business in St. Louis and Collins- 
ville until 1829, when he moved with Michael and Frederick to 
Naples, Scott county now, then in Morgan county. He had 
read law, but preferred other business. He never married. He 
died May 15, 1835, at Naples, being just a little over forty 
years of age. He was greatly interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, and endowed a professorship of Greek in Illinois College. 
"The lands he bequeathed to the college were estimated as 
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worth from $15,000 to $20,000. He was laid to rest in old 
Indian Mound, at Naples, 111." 

William H. Collins, to whose book on the Collins family I am 
indebted for much in this story, says : "Among some old papers 
I find a history of the business enterprises of the Collins broth- 
ers, written by Anson Collins. He writes: "In the month of 
September, 1817, my brothers Augustus and Michael, with my- 
self, left the state of Connecticut for the western country. My 
brother Augustus had been in business with me in Litchfield; 
our success in business did not meet our wishes. Our old goods 
and such as we bought new were worth $3,585.75. We had not 
$5 i'a cash when we arrived in St. Louis, after paying expenses 
of freight and passage. In a few months we moved to the new 
state of Illinois and bought land. The following summer we 
farmed on a small scale, erected a small loghouse distillery, 
and in the fall of 1818 erected a horse-mill costing about $350. 
In the spring of 1820, Augustus went to Connecticut, and 
father having taken woolen goods in payment for land he had 
sold, he brought the goods to Illinois. In the spring of 1822 he 
again went to Connecticut for the purpose of bringing the fam- 
ily to the west. My father disposed of all his property; my 
sisters disposed of their property, about $2500, mostly to be 
paid in shoes. My father let Wm. B. and Frederick have $1000 
each. In the spring of 1823, we opened a store in St. Louis; 
this store was removed to Collinsville about May 1824. By 
this time we had completed a large ox-mill. In the fall of '24 
we erected a large distillery ; in three years it paid a profit of 
$5000. In '21 we engaged in the tanning business. In >27 we 
tried a store again in St. Louis ; firm name Augustus Collins & 
Co., I went east and purchased goods in the spring, and again 
in December, 1827. In my absence at this time my brother 
Augustus died. The distillery was destroyed in '28." 

William H. Collins says : "The agitation of the temperance 
question reached the Collins brothers. They brought their dis- 
tilling business before the bar of conscientious judgment, and 
decided to abandon it. They cut the copper still into scrap. 
The best of the stones under the old distillery were used in the 
foundation of a church building." 
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Anson, Augustus, Michael and Frederick now moved to 
Naples. They built a steam mill, probably the second built in 
the state. They also built a steamboat to use in their trade; 
they named it "Cold-water". It was a rebuke to the customs of 
the day. The result was that, when the boat landed at St. 
Louis, it was attacked by a mob, and only allowed to do busi- 
ness after a change of name. 

It was about this time, say 1829, that the handsome, large 
brick house up on the hill, at the north end of Naples was built, 
and occupied by the Collins brothers and their families. That 
house stands there today, still a credit to the builders, as it was 
among the finest in the state, when built. Since then it has 
been occupied by Captain Lodwick and his son-in-law, Peter D. 
Critzer, and is now the home, as it has been for years, of Mrs. 
Henry Abbott. It was in the grounds back of this house that 
Col. U. S. Grant, with his 21st Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, 
camped on July 6, 1861. And last Decoration day two of the 
old burr-stones, presumably from the Collins mill, were used 
and dedicated as markers of Grant's camping place. 

The deaths of Augustus and Anson Collins, in the prime of 
life, led to other changes ; Michael removed to Liberty, Adams 
county, where he ran a farm ; and Frederick, after a few years 
in Columbus, Adams county, removed to Quincy, which was 
ever after his home. This change was made in -37. 

Mr. Frederick Collins was born in Litchfield, Conn., Feb. 
24, 1804. He made the trip from Connecticut on horseback, 
about 1822. He married Miss Mary L. Allen, of Madison 
County, 111., Jan. 1, 1829. He settled first after marriage, in 
1829, in Naples, going thence to Columbus, in 1837. There he 
was a merchant, and he organized a Presbyterian church 
in which he became an elder, and of which, for years he was the 
leading supporter. Mr. Collins moved to Quincy in 1851, and, 
engaging in mercantile business, furnished capital and became 
largely interested in a stove foundry, conducted by Collins, 
Comstock & Co., which became one of the largest concerns of 
the sort in the West. Mr. Collins found time to be an Abolition- 
ist candidate for Congress about 1840. William H. says of his 
uncle, Frederick, "He was an active Abolitionist. He acted and 
spoke against slavery when he incurred danger to life and prop- 
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erty in so doing. He was hung in effigy at one time by pro- 
slavery sympathizers alongside of an effigy of a negro slave- 
woman. He had assisted a run-away female slave on her way 
toward freedom. At one time he was the candidate for the Free- 
Soil party for Lieutenant-Governor of the state. In a speech 
he made in 1834, in commemoration of the act of emancipation 
in the West Indies, he used these prophetic words : "For me- 
thinks the time is not far distant when our own country will 
cerebrate a day of emancipation within her own borders, and 
consistent songs of freedom shall indeed ring throughout the 
length and breadth of the land." His friends always recognized 
in him as most prominent the religious elements of character. 
Of strict Puritan training, the harsher elements of Puritanism 
were transformed in his character to a combination of firm 
principle and strong conviction, with rare gentleness and broad 
charity. 

He was a Trustee of Illinois College, and an Elder in the 
Presbyterian church till his life closed. 

"That will be good news for my side of the house," was his 
welcome to death's call, and his last words were: "Give me 
breath and I will praise Thee." 

No breath of suspicion for a moment ever clouded a single 
transaction of his life. He lived and died confided in and hon- 
ored by all men who had ever known him." 

One rainy day, near supper-time, when the writer was about 
seven years of age, he saw a nice looking carriage turning the 
corner opposite our house in Perry. At once the boy exclaimed, 
"Whose carriage is that?" for carriages were not so numerous 
as now, in 1853. Mother looked out and replied: "It is Mr. 
Collins', and they are coming here !" 

She always kept a fire ready to start, in the parlor fire- 
place, so she ran into the company room and set a match to her 
kindling. By the time the Collins' got out of their carriage and 
got into the house the fire was going nicely. At once, as he 
entered the parlor, Mr. Collins exclaimed : "Mrs. Moore, I never 
come to your house but what I find it bright and cheerful." 

It was a happy and deserved compliment, the first such ex- 
pression that I recall having heard. And it was characteristic 
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of the good and pleasant man who was our guest here in Jack- 
sonville, often in after years. 

Frederick Collins was one of the men who make the world 
better and happier. He died at Quincy, February 16, 1878. 
"With long life will I satisfy him, and shew him my salvation." 

Frederick Collins and his wife were the parents of : 

Julia Augusta, who married Alfred L. Harrington; Al- 
mira, died in infancy ; Eliza Ellen, who married J. W. Stewart ; 
Emily Almira, died in young childhood; George Allen, who 
married Hattie L. Follett; Maria Louise, died in infancy; Mary 
Louise, who married Charles W. Keyes; Lucia, who married 
Dr. Eugene Kingman, and is now the only survivor of the fam- 
ily, and Cornelia Ann. Mrs. Kingman is a delightful woman, 
fit representative of the family. 

It should have been stated that Mrs. Mary Allen Collins 
died Jan. 13, 1886. 

In Dr. John M. Peck's Gazetteer of Illinois, published in 
1834, is the following, referring to Naples: "Adjoining the 
town, and on the borders of the sand ridge, are the landing, 
store, extensive steam mill, and residence of Messrs. A. M. and 
F. Collins, who conduct a large business with great enterprise." 

As to Collinsville, Dr. Peck says : "Here is a store, a large 
mill for sawing and grinding, and several mechanics. A meet- 
ing-house and Presbyterian church of fifty members, a large 
Sabbath school, and a body of sober, moral and industrious cit- 
izens, render this an interesting settlement." 

Dr. Norton, in his "Presbyterianism in Illinois", referring 
to himself, says : "His cousin, Rev. Theron Baldwin, and his 
old associate, Frederick Collins, who had been for several years 
in Illinois, urged him to come to them. He accordingly resigned 
his pastorate at Windham, N. Y. and removed to Illinois, 
arriving at Naples, on the Illinois river, where Mr. Collins then 
resided, October 25, 1835. Here he remained for one year 
preaching at Naples and Meredosia." 

It is to be remembered that, while Naples has been in Scott 
county since 1839, it was then in Morgan county. 

Michael Collins was the first of the family to move to Illi- 
nois. After leaving Naples, in 1837, and going to Liberty, 
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Adams county, he lived on a farm there, until his death in 1862. 
He was a remarkable man in several respects. 

William Burrage, sixth son of William and Esther Collins, 
was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1801, and died in Collinsville 
in 1835. 

He and his wife, Elizabeth Wilt Hertzog, of Madison 
county, 111., were the parents of William Hertzog Collins, one 
of the most prominent and influential of the family. In the 
family book edited by him, the sketch of William H. was writ- 
ten by Dr. Elbert Wing. 

Wm. H. Collins was born March 20, 1831, at Collinsville, 
111., and was graduated from Illinois College in the class of 
1850. 

He then studied two years in Yale Theological school, and 
was a Congregational minister in LaSalle, 111., for six years. In 
1858, he came to Jacksonville and became editor of the Morgan 
Journal, the name of which he changed to Jacksonville Journal, 
its title since then. He entered the Union army as Chaplain of 
the 10th Illinois Regiment in August, 1861, resigning later, and 
becoming a captain in the 104th Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 
He then served on the staff of Major-General John M. Palmer, 
until December, 1864, when he was appointed provost marshal 
of the 12th District, at Quincy, and closed that up in December, 
1865. 

Captain Collins then went into the manufacture of plows at 
Quincy, in which he was very successful, and was interested in 
a bank, in which he was a director. During part of this time he 
also preached occasionally. He then became engaged, more or 
less in politics. He was always a Republican, but was elected 
an alderman in a Democratic ward, and, to fill a vacancy, was 
chosen mayor of Quincy, by a Democratic council. In 1884-88, 
he was a member of the legislature, where his fine literary abil- 
ity gave him deserved prominence. He belonged among the 
orators, and was also a poet of much attractiveness. He was 
often called upon to speak at Illinois College, of which he was a 
Trustee for years preceding his death. He also contributed to 
newspapers and magazines. 
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Lack of space prevents a full and proper reference to Mr. 
Collins and his varied and great activities; all carried on be- 
neath a very quiet and unostentatious manner. 

William H. Collins died at Quincy, July 29, 1910. He was 
twice married ; first to Miss Eliza Barnes Gridley, by whom he 
had five children, of whom Eliza (Lily) Gridley, wife of Thos. 
L. Morris, of Quincy ; and Adeline Catherine survive him. Mr. 
Collins' second wife was Miss Emily Holmes Cotton, by whom 
he had two children, Helen Elvira, married to George T. Mars- 
ton, and Edith Emily. 

Mr. Collins had one son, by his first wife, Henry Wing, 
who grew up. He attended Illinois College and married Nelly 
Belle Savage. After her death, he married Miss Nellie Mc- 
Lane. He resides in Spokane, Washington. 

Mrs. Lily Collins Morris attended the Jacksonville Female 
Academy, and now resides in Quincy, 111. Mr. T. L. Morris was 
a son of Hon. I. N. Morris, Congressman from Quincy; whose 
father, Thos. Morris, U. S. Senator, from Ohio, helped U. S. 
Grant to West Point. 

Maria Catherine Collins, sister of Wm. Hertzog, married 
Dr. Henry Wing, who was graduated from Illinois College in 
1844. Dr. Wing was one of the brightest men, intellectually, 
that ever trod the soil of Illinois. He served the state as a 
member of the Board of Medical Examiners for the appoint- 
ment of Army Surgeons, during the Civil War, and was a Pro- 
fessor in Chicago Medical College. He died February 17, 1871. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wing were the parents of : 

Wm. Hertzog (Wing), who died young; Dr. Elbert; Miss 
Emily ; Dr. Horace B., and Mary, who married the Rev. Harry 
Easter. 

The younger Doctors, Elbert and Horace, became noted in 
their profession. Elbert was graduated from Illinois College in 
1875, and Horace in 1880. Horace went to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where he died recently. 

Elizabeth Almira Collins, sister of the Hon. Wm. H., mar- 
ried Dr. Samuel Long. President Lincoln appointed him Con- 
sul to La Haina, Sandwich Islands. Dr. and Mrs. Long had, 
as children, Henry, who died young, and Annie, who married 
Samuel Porter Kennedy. Dr. Long died in 1868. His widow 
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afterwards married Robert S. Reed, and their children were: 
Isabelle, Margaretta, Elberta and Elizabeth Hertzog. Mrs. 
Reed had her home at Collinsville, until her death in 1915. 

In the history of Scott county, 111., published by P. R. Nel- 
son, of Winchester, and edited by the Hon. James M. Riggs, re- 
ferring to the first newspaper published in Scott county, at 
Naples, in 1837, it says : "The Collins Bros, furnished the hand- 
press, type and other materials, and started "The Spirit of the 
West," with N. M. Knapp as editor. It ceased in 1839." 

This is but an illustration of the various ways in which 
the intelligence and enterprise of the Collins family utilized 
things in the line of elevating and developing the young state 
of their choice and love, to be the scene of their continued good 
works and their home. 

The Illinois Collins families were descended from John 
Collins, who came from England prior to 1640. His brother 
Edward, who came about the same time, was an ancestor of 
Gen. Alfred H. Terry, who took Fort Fisher. General Terry's 
sister. Rose Terry Cooke was a well known author. The Hon. 
William Collins Whitney, a member of President Cleveland's 
cabinet, and a distinguished citizen of New York, was also de- 
scended from this Edward Collins, who came over about 1640. 

As a matter of collateral relationship, William Hertzog Col- 
lins, of Quincy, says, of his mother's side of the house: "The 
Hertzog family contributed to the Union army, through rela- 
tives by marriage and descent, Gen. P. St. George Cooke, Gen. 
Jacob Sharpe, Col. Chas. F. Ruff, Captain William Hertzog Col- 
lins, Lieutenant Joseph Hertzog Wickliffe and Dr. Henry Wing, 
state Examiner of surgeons. In the Confederate army the fam- 
ily (Hertzog) was represented by Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, Gen. 
John R. Cooke, Lieutenant Lewis B. Dougherty and Orderly 
Sergeant John Kerr Dougherty. 

Amos Morris Collins, third son of William and Esther, 
had a son Charles, who married Mary Hall Terry. Their son, 
Clarence Lyman, married Maria Louise Clark, whose father 
was Horace Clark (of the N. Y. Central R. R.). Mrs. Collins' 
mother was a daughter of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
of New York. Clarence Lyman Collins' daughter, Edith Ly- 
man Collins became the Countess Czaykowski. 
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Lorrain, daughter of Daniel Collins of Connecticut, was 
also called Laura. She was born Jan. 1, 1731, and died April 
19, 1794. She was the wife of Oliver, son of Roger Wolcott, of 
Connecticut. Her husband was a graduate of Yale, Major-Gen- 
eral of Militia during the Revolutionary war, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor of Connecticut. Her son Oliver was Secretary of the 
United States Treasury and Governor of Connecticut. One of 
her descendants was Edward Wolcott, late United States Sena- 
tor from Colorado. Lorrain was a bright woman. 

In the collateral relationship of Wm. Hertzog Collins must 
be noted his first wife, whose maiden name was Eliza Barnes 
Gridley. She was a favorite pupil of Mary Lyon, at Mt. Holy- 
oke Seminary. Her husband says of her : "She was a woman 
of rare intellectual gifts. Her contributions to the press, in 
both prose and poetry, found many admirers." 

Mrs. Collins was a daughter of the Rev. Ralph Wells Grid- 
ley, who died in Ottawa, 111., Feb. 2, 1840, at the age of forty- 
seven years. Mr. Gridley came to Illinois as a Home Mis- 
sionary, holding his meetings, for a time, in a large tent. He 
was pastor of the Congregational church in Ottawa for a time, 
afterward of the Presbyterian church in Jacksonville. Mr. 
Gridley and his wife wore themselves out in their work, and 
both died comparatively young. 

William H. Collins' second wife was Miss Emily Holmes 
Cotton, and she was of one of the oldest and most prominent of 
New England families. Her father Porter Cotton, came to 
Griggsville, 111., where she was born, in 1834. That family has 
been an active and valuable one in Illinois. 

It is to be noted that Amos Morris, son of William and 
Esther Morris Collins, never came to Illinois to live. His busi- 
ness life, and latter days were mostly spent in Hartford, Conn., 
of which he was twice mayor. 

Dr. Bushnell said of him : "There is almost nothing here 
that has not somehow felt his power, nothing good which has 
not somehow profited by his beneficence." 

William H. Collins says: "The Collins homestead was one of 
the first frame houses built in Illinois. Wrought nails were 
used in its construction. The joists were made of oak trees 
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hewn to a straight edge on one side to receive the floor. The 
weatherboards were of black walnut.* * * *. 

On the front door was an old-fashioned brass knocker. 
The doors were furnished with latch and bolt, the doorknob not 
being in use on the frontier at that day. (Mr. Collins then told 
of the hand-me-downs and curiosities of other days in the old 
house. ) 

The homestead still stands (in Collinsville), as of old, a 
center of happy domestic life and love. Representatives of five 
generations of the Collins family have found in it a home. Eliz- 
abeth A. Collins Reed last lived in it with children, and, at 
times, grand-children." 

It is nearly a century now, since a great battle, fortunately 
bloodless, was fought out on the prairies of Southern Illinois, 
which then was the inhabited part of the state, and so the battle 
was for all of the state, and for all of its inhabitants to this day. 
Perhaps no state but Kansas has witnessed such a struggle as 
that in Illinois, to prevent the future home of Abraham Lincoln 
from becoming slave territory. 

The conflict was waged with tongue and pen from Febru- 
ary, 1823, to August 2, 1824, the question before the people 
being whether a convention should be called to so amend the 
constitution of Illinois as that slavery might be introduced into 
the state. 

In the thirty counties then organized the people cast 4972 
votes in favor of a convention, and 6640 votes against the con- 
vention ; and, once for all, it was settled that Illinois was to be 
a free state. 

It is easy to think that the Collins family took an active 
and efficient part in the work of keeping Illinois true to the 
principles of the Ordinance of 1787, guaranteeing freedom to 
the people of the Northwest. Mr. William H. Collins' referenee 
to the speech of his uncle, Augustus, father of H. Talmadge Col- 
lins of Jacksonville, shows in part where the family stood, as 
may be inferred from the whole history of the Collins family. 

But no one who has not felt the hot intolerant breath of 
human slavery, or of the battle years when slavery sought to 
destroy "the government of the people and for the people", can 
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realize what it meant to stand for freedom in those far-away 
days of 18234! 

Such is a condensation, all too brief, of a part of what the 
family of William and Esther Morris Collins did in Illinois, 
and for Illinois. 

But we have read: "Righteousness exalteth a nation." 
Surely it was fortunate for Illinois when the Collins family 
came to be its citizens. Doubly fortunate that that family be- 
lieved in God, and His truth, and was ready to upbuild the 
great commonwealth, as it was given them to do, in humble rev- 
erence before the King of Kings. 



